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ELASTICITY, e las tis'i ti, the property
of matter by virtue of which a body tends
to resume its original form when the outside
force by which it was deformed is removed.
Nearly all substances are elastic, but some
are much more so than others. Gases are
the most elastic, and liquids the least. Hard
solids, such as iron, steel and marble, are
more elastic than soft ones like dough, putty
and lead. Whenever a substance is com-
pressed or extended beyond the limit of its
elasticity, it will not resume its former shape.
This is often illustrated by rubber bands that
have for some time been stretched to a high
degree of tension. Such bands lose their
elasticity. By compressing gases with a suffi-
cient force, most of them can be changed
into liquids. In some instances these liquids
return to the gaseous form as soon as the
pressure is removed, while in others they do
not.

EL'BA, a small island in the Mediterra-
nean Sea, belonging to the province of Leg-
horn, Italy, separated from the mainland by
the Strait of Piombino, six miles wide. This
island is eighteen miles long and from three
to ten miles broad, and is traversed by moun-
tains, which rise to a height of over 3,000
feet. It yields iron, marble, granite and
salt, and produces grapes and other fruits.
It has two seaports, Porto Ferrajo, the capi-
tal, and Porto Longone. The Treaty of
Paris in 1814 made Elba a sovereignty for
Napoleon, who lived there a prisoner from
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May 4, 1814, to February 26, 1815. He
escaped and made his way back to France,
assembled his armies and for a hundred days
fought again for supremacy in Europe, See
J

EL'BE, a river of Germany, one of the
largest in Europe. It rises on the slopes of
the Schneekoppe, one of the highest sum-
mits of the Eiesengebirge, between Bohemia
and Silesia. Its length, including windings,
is about 780 miles, and its mouth is on the
North Sea, at the port of Cuxhaven. Its
chief affluents are the Moldau, Eger, Saale,
Mulde and Havel, and the chief cities on
its banks are Dresden, Torgau, Wittenberg,
Magdeburg and Hamburg. The Elbe is
navigable for ocean vessels as far as Ham-
burg, which is thus a mighty ocean port,
eighty miles from its mouth, and is connected
with important cities in its basin by a net-
work of canals. It is one of the most impor-
tant commercial rivers in Germany.

ELBEBFELD, el ber felt', GERMANY,
formerly a city of Rhenish Prussia, a few
miles east of Dusseldorf, with 165,000 pop-
ulation, now joined with Barmen (188,000)
in the city of Wuppertal, which with sub-
urbs had in 1933, 408,404 people. Elberf eld
has prospered as a cotton-manufacturing
center; other industries are largely allied
with cotton, but in addition it is the chief
German city in the manufacture of haber-
dashery, fine chemicals and dyes; the mak-
ing of stained glass has been a notable in-
dustry for many years, The city's com-
merce is very extensive, and the town is
an important railroad center, lines extending
in every direction.

ELBURZ, elloorsf, a lofty mountain
range, extending over Northern Persia, par-
allel with, and overlooking, the Caspian Sea.
The highest peak is Mount Demavend,
18,500 feet; the average height of the range
is 7,000 feet.

EL CAJSTEY, el kah'nau, BATTLE OF, a
battle of the Spanish-American War, fought
July 1, 1898, between 4,500 Americans, un-
der General Lawton, and about 500 Span-
iards, well-entrenched, under General Vara
de Hey. The battle was one of the few im-
portant land contests of the war, was fought
desperately and caused a loss of more than
400 men on each side. The Americans won
the day. See SPANISH-AMERICAN WAB.

EL'PER, a name given to several species
of small trees or shrubs, which have opposite
leaves, with finely-cut edges, and bear small
white flowers in large conspicuous flat-topped
clusters. The berries are blaek or red in
color and somewhat bitterish in taste, though
they are sometimes used in making pies and